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without language, which is, indeed, the chief instrument of our
thinking. The most obvious function of language is, of course,
to communicate thought to others, and the term may be used
to include any means of doing this. In such a wide sense a map
of a country, a picture, or a piece of music would be examples
of language. But the word is usually reserved for the special
systems of signs which have been devised for the express pur-
pose of communicating thought.
Taking the narrower meaning, we may distinguish two
kinds of language: firstly, the language of natural signs, and,
secondly, the language of artificial signs. Natural signs have
some obvious relation to the thing signified, as in gesture-
language and the picture-writing of early peoples. Con-
ventional signs have no such relation. The deaf-and-dumb
alphabet and the Morse code, for example, consist of signs that
have meaning purely by convention; and in ordinary speech
there seems no reason why the words 'cat* and 'dog* should
not be interchanged. We shall see some evidence, however, that
verbal language is not as conventional as it appears, and that
it may have evolved from a more primitive gesture-language.1
The origin of some words is obvious: they are onomato-
poetic; that is to say, they are imitations in speech of sounds
associated with the object or action that is named. Examples
of such words are 'cuckoo,9 * clang/ * splash/ and * pom-pom.'
Others may be called sound-metaphors, since they express
suitably in sound, ideas that are not themselves sounds.
* Quiver * and 6 quagmire,* for example, give a strong suggestion
of shaking; 'flounder* and 'flop* seem to bear out their mean-
ing of clumsy movement; while 'mamma* in contrast to
epapa* indicates the gentler sex by its softer sound.
Other words are sublimations or refinements of bodily
gestures; in using them we are performing, with our vocal
organs alone, gestures that used to be made with the whole
body. When we say cyes,* for instance, we draw in our
lips, while when we say cno* we shoot them out. These
common words are relics of gestures of acceptance and re-
fusal performed with the whole body at earlier stages in the
1 Sec Nunn, Education : its Data and First Principles, pp. 211 tt seq.